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The United States and Asia 


Anyone who is open-minded and realistic 
must accept the disagreeable fact that Com- 
munist power is now thoroughly entrenched 
in China, and many countries, including 
Britain, have recognized Red China. Mao Tse- 
tung’s regime has been utterly ruthless, has 
exterminated hundreds of thousands of dis- 
senters, has built a huge secret police, and is 
firmly in the saddle. 

The idea some Americans hold that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces on Formosa 
could, with a relatively small amount of 
American naval and air assistance, invade and 
recapture the Chinese mainland is, to me, 
utterly fantastic. Chiang probably has, at the 
most liberal estimate, 400,000 available troops. 
Their average age is 29. That they would 
prove effective in combat is highly question- 
able. Chiang has almost no sea or air power. 

Formosa is more than a hundred miles from 
the Chinese mainland. Qualified experts have 
told me that a successful invasion of China 
from Formosa would require American sea 
and air forces comparable to those used in 
crossing the English Channel to France on 
D day in 1944, plus a large number of Ameri- 
can ground divisions. We should not forget, 
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moreover, that in 1944 there was no atomic 
bomb or guided missile that could be used 
against such a concentrated target. 

While I most certainly am not advocating 
the American recognition of Red China or its 
admission to the United Nations without a 
substantial and proved guid pro quo, it seems 
to me completely unrealistic for American 
Senators to proclaim that never, never on any 
terms, will we recognize Red China or permit 
its entrance into the United Nations. 

If, for example, it should prove possible to 
negotiate a settlement wherein Red China 
would withdraw all its forces in North Korea, 
permit free elections in a unified Korea, cease 
giving military aid to the Vietminh in Indo- 
china, agree to the complete independence of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, wouldn’t we 
clearly be willing to recognize Peiping and 
waive opposition to its admission into the UN? 

In a settlement covering the admission of 
Red China into the UN, it might be provided 
that Formosa should also continue to be a UN 
member as an independent state. It might also 
be provided that China would no longer be 
automatically a member of the UN Security 
Council. 
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Two other aspects of Red China’s 
possible admission into the UN de- 
serve consideration. First, isn’t the 
UN more likely to prove more effec- 
tive both as a forum for airing world 
problems and as a medium where 
diplomats could privately come to 
understandings if its membership be- 
comes really universal? Second, are 
we absolutely sure that Russia sin- 
cerely wants Red China admitted to 
the UN? Some American experts on 
Russia have serious private doubts as 
to whether Russia really wants China 
in the UN. So long as Red China is 
kept out, Russia in effect represents 
Red China at the UN as its agent 
and attorney. Russia is fully informed 
as to all the proposals and exchanges 
between China and other nations. In 
functioning as an intermediary Rus- 
sia may be distorting or suppressing 
certain diplomatic messages or ex- 
changes of views between Red China 
and the West. 


Mr. Dulles’ Predicament 


If Red China were negotiating pri- 
vately and independently with other 
nations, there would seem to be a 
far greater possibility that China 
might conceivably tend to veer away 
from the Kremlin’s absolute con- 
trol. Perhaps nationalistic jealousy 
between China and Russia might 
gradually develop. Admittedly this is 
wishful thinking, but if China could 
negotiate independently, wouldn't 
there be more likelihood that Mao 
Tse-tung might eventually develop 
into a second Tito? And wouldn’t 
that be a tremendous gain for the 
free world? 


When Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles went to Geneva he was in 
an impossible predicament. On the 
one hand, some Republican senatorial 
leaders had proclaimed that never 
under any circumstances could he 
agree either to our recognition of 
Red China or to the seating of Red 
China in the UN. At the same time 
other senatorial leaders had flatly 
declared that President Eisenhower 
could not commit American military 
forces to aid the French in Indochina 
without prior congressional approval. 
They had further indicated that even 
if Mr. Dulles should prove success- 
ful in lining up a wide array of other 
nations in a new Southeast Asian 
NATO, it would at least be open to 
serious question whether Congress 
would permit the participation of 
American forces in Indochina. As a 
result, Mr. Dulles was handcuffed. 
No Secretary of State ever entered an 
important international conference 
with so little freedom in which to 
negotiate. 


For several years we have been de- 
luged with partisan political speeches 
attacking the Democratic Adminis- 
tration for the loss of Nationalist 
China to the Communists. That was 
a catastrophic loss to American se- 
curity, a shattering, incalculable loss. 
I suggest to some of the Republican 
congressional leaders that they would 
do well to ponder what their answer 
will be if within a very few years the 
question is—God forbid—Who is to 
blame for the loss of India? Who is 
to blame for the loss of Southeast 
Asia? 


Let’s consider India. Three hun- 


dred and seventy-five million people 
live there. India is the most impor- 
tant stronghold of democracy on the 
whole Asian continent. Nehru is a 
Socialist, not a Communist. Nehru 
believes in freedom and civil liber- 


ties. Nehru does not, it is true, be- 


lieve in the American system of pri- 
vately owned, relatively unrestrained 
competitive enterprise. Even if he 
did, however, our economic system 
is not suitable to India in the present 
stage of that country’s industrial de- 
velopment. 


U.S. Aid to India 


Nehru is a proud and sensitive 
man. He can be and frequently is 
exasperating and irritating in his 
criticisms of the United States. But 
we must not let our annoyance with 
Nehru influence our good judgment 
of what is in our enlightened self- 
interest and in the interest of the 
whole free world. 


Nehru’s government is far from 
strongly entrenched. If Nehru fails to 
raise the pitifully low Indian stand 
ard of living sufficiently to maintain 
himself in power, India will almost 


surely fall to the Communists. 


One of the most important items 
in the foreign economic assistance 
bill now being considered in Con- 
gress is an appropriation of $104 mil- 
lion for India. I wish it were larger 
than it is, but I am told that it is 
the one item that Congress is most 
likely to pare down or eliminate be- 
cause of resentment of India’s refusal 
to line up with the United States. 
Yet it is clearly in the interests of 
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/ 
ANG What Is Our ‘Defense Perimeter’ ? 


America’s “‘defense perimeter,” 


which already reaches from Istanbul 
to Tokyo, from the Black Sea to the 
Yellow Sea, from Mount Ararat to 
Mount Fujiyama, is in for another 
extension. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles is out to extend it to 
around Laos and Cambodia, around 
the sacred white elephants of Siam 
and the majestic ruins of Angkor 
Vat, around Emperor Bao Dai and 


King Phumiphon. 


This will be the result if Mr. 
Dulles can whip his Southeast Asian 
security pact into shape before the 
region disintegrates. If this goes 
through, it will be the greatest exten- 
sion of American defense responsi- 
bility since NATO, when the United 
States put its security border on the 
Rhine, and since its defense pact 
with Japan, when it stretched its de- 


fense line to the Kuriles. 


What has happened to our defense 
perimeter since World War II is 
nothing short of phenomenal. It has 
jumped the Atlantic and Pacific. It 
runs westward from the heart of 
Europe to the continent of Asia. It 
extends from the Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic. It covers commitments to 40 
nations and 6 continents. No country 
in history has guaranteed so much to 
so many in so short a time. And now 
Mr. Dulles would throw America’s 
defense perimeter around Southeast 
Asia, pushing it westward a thou 
sand miles to cover four new states, 
50 million more people and 500,000 


more square miles. 
— 
Korea and Indochina 
The words “defense perimeter” 
are fighting words in certain Wash- 
ington circles. It was former Secre 


tary of State Dean Acheson’s descrip- 
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tion of America’s “defense perime- 
ter” back in 1950 (before the Korean 
war, and with Korea excluded) that 
touched off one of the most heated 
and partisan battles in the capital’s 
memory—and one still reverberating 
through this city. The Republicans 
charge that Mr. Acheson wrote Ko- 
rea out of America’s defense peri- 
meter in early 1950 and thereby as 
much as invited the Communists to 
attack; and so they denounce him for 


having brought on the Korean war. 


The Democrats charge that this is 
a willful or careless misreading of 
just what the Secretary said. They 
agree that he did not make South 
Korea an American responsibility, 
that he wrote it out of America’s spe- 
cific national defense perimeter; but 
they insist most emphatically and 
even emotionally that he then im- 
mediately put it within the defense 
perimeter of the United Nations in 
these solemn words: “So far as the 
military security of other areas in the 
Pacific is concerned, it must be clear 
that no person can guarantee these 
areas against military attack. But it 
must also be clear that such a guar- 
antee is hardly sensible or necessary 
within the realm of practical relation- 
ship. Should such an attack occur 
one hesitates to say where such an 
armed attack could come from—the 
initial reliance must be on the people 
attacked to resist it and then upon 
the commitments of the entire civil- 
ized world under the Charter of the 
United Nations, which so far has not 
proved a weak reed to lean on by 
any people who are determined to 
protect their independence against 
outside aggression.” 

So the Democrats say: Acheson 


stated the fact and showed remark- 


able prophetic powers, for that is 
just what happened. Korea was not 
America’s responsibility to defend 
singly then any more than Indochina 
is Amer‘ -a’s responsibility to defend 
alone today. But his assertion—that 
Korea was a UN responsibility and 
there was no reason to expect the 
UN to prove a weak reed—was con- 
firmed by events, for this country en- 
tered the war under the aegis of the 
UN. The 
mally extended its defense perimeter 
to include South Korea in its 1953 


United States only for- 


defense agreement with Seoul. 


UN, Not U.S., Responsibility 


Actually what Secretary Dulles is 
currently saying bears a marked re- 
semblance to what Mr. Acheson was 
saying in early 1950—but in muted 
tones. Mr. Dulles asserts that Indo- 
china is not America’s responsibility 
to defend singlehanded. But he has 
not yet put the responsibility on 
the UN or any existing security ar- 
rangement. Rather he is hurriedly 
trying to organize such an arrange- 
ment on which he could then pin 
that responsibility. Mr. Dulles does 
not hesitate to afirm America’s vital 
interest in Indochina, but he will not 
now put it within the country’s de- 
fense perimeter, any more than Mr. 
Acheson was ready to do four years 


ago in the case of Korea. 


What the controversy about Indo- 
china emphasizes—and this should 
become the concern of every Ameri- 
can—is the fluid and expanding char- 
acter of America’s “defense perime- 
ter.” It has been stretched thousands 
of miles almost every year in the last 
decade—and there is no assurance 


that the end is yet in sight. 


NEAL STANFORD 


FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Can Bipartisanship 
Be Restored in 
Foreign Policy ? 


by H. Alexander Smith 
Senator Smith, Republican of New Jersey, who has served 
in the Senate since 1944, is a member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and chairman of the Labor and 


Public Welfare Committee. He is an honorary member of 


HE question “Can bipartisanship 
be restored in foreign policy?” 
includes two important assumptions. 
One is that at some time or times in 
the past there has been bipartisan- 
ship in foreign policy, and the sec- 
ond is that this principle has been 
abandoned. 


The first assumption can, I believe, 
be readily agreed upon. The degree 
to which foreign policy receives bi- 
partisan support varies, of course, 
from time to time. But not since the 
Federalists in the Hartford Conven- 
tion openly talked of disunion over 
the War of 1812 has any major policy 
in foreign affairs been totally devoid 
of bipartisan support. Indeed, even 
that issue produced a split as much 
along sectional as along party lines. 
Geographic sectionalism has played 
—and still plays—an important part 
in dividing the country over foreign 
policy, and from time to time, as 
with the Federalists in New England 
in 1814, one or more of our major 
political parties has become almost a 
sectional party. However, this issue 
must not be confused with political 
division over foreign policy. 


Bipartisanship Not Abandoned 


In recent years there have been 
those in both parties who felt the 
vital necessity, especially when World 
War II was on, of presenting a unit- 
ed American front to the world. This 
belief negatived the idea, or even the 
suggestion, that there should be a 
Democratic foreign policy when the 
Democrats were in power or a Re- 
publican foreign policy when the Re- 
publicans were in power. The late 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg went 


so far as to suggest that we discard 
the word “bipartisan” and use the 
word “unpartisan.” 


The second assumption implicit in 
the question before us (that biparti- 
sanship in foreign policy has been 
abandoned or at least lost) is, to me, 
false. The Senate majority leader, 
Senator William F. Knowland of 
California, fully documented in a 
speech in the Senate on May 11, 1954 
the bipartisan consultation which has 
taken place under President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles. This 
record demonstrates the efforts of 
the Administration to secure bipar- 
tisan support for an American for- 
eign policy, and the attendance rec- 
ord of the Democratic members of 
Congress at these sessions would in- 
dicate acceptance of the principle by 
the minority. 


If, then, bipartisanship has ceased 
to be effective, it has become so as a 
result of the failure of the Democrats 
to accept the responsibility which 
they assume by participating in the 
formulation of this foreign policy. 
Although as elections approach, elec- 
tive officials and, understandably, par- 
ticularly those in the minority tend 
to grow restive and irresponsible. I 
can testify from my association with 
the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations that bipartisanship has not 
disappeared. Doubtless, in recent 
months it has been impaired, but the 
sincerity and determination of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dul- 
les in creating the conditions under 
which bipartisanship can flourish, 
coupled with the acknowledged de- 
votion of the Democratic leaders to 
the welfare of the United States, as- 


the Board of Directors of the Foreign Policy Association. 


sure the rejuvenation of bipartisan- 
ship, which is so vital to American 
security in these critical times. 


Limitations of Consultation 


What then can best promote the 
development of a more effective bi- 
partisanship in foreign affairs? The 
most important thing, in my opinion, 
is an understanding by the minority, 
the majority, and the people as a 
whole of the limitations of bipartisan 
consultation. I agree with former 
President Truman when he stated in 
a recent speech at the National Press 
Club on May 10, 1954 that the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of our 
foreign relations must rest with the 
President of the United States. | also 
agree with the late Senator Vanden- 
berg that the minority should be in 
on the take-off if expected to rush 
to the rescue upon a crash-landing. 
These two views are not inconsistent. 


By the very nature of things cer- 
tain long-range policies of the United 
States are susceptible of being the 
products of bipartisan contributions, 
while a vast number of decisions of 
the highest importance must be taken 
on the sole responsibility of the Presi- 
dent. The distinction between these 
requires consideration of the division 
of power between the executive and 
legislative branches of the govern- 
ment under the United States Con- 
stitution. Concomitant with the re- 
sponsibility of the Executive to ini- 
tiate and to negotiate our foreign 
policy is the responsibility of the 
Congress, so far as discussions on the 
home front are concerned, to consid- 
er and criticize constructively what- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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by Estes Kefauver 
Senator Kefauver, Democrat of Tennessee, formerly a 
member of the House of Representatives, was elected to 
the Senate in 1948. He is a member of the Armed Services 
Committee and the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ELDOM in the history of the 

United States has this country 
stood more critically in need of a 
forthright and consistent foreign poli- 
cy. Tragically enough, it is seldom 
in our history that our foreign policy 
has appeared more obscure and hesi- 
tant or that the means of implement- 
ing that policy have demanded more 
careful re-examination than at the 
present juncture. In the mortal con- 
test that has developed between free 
peoples, whose fate is bound up with 
that of their champion, the United 
States, and the aggressive powers of 
totalitarianism, the former have just 
suffered a major defeat. The pro- 
spective loss of Indochina is serious 
enough. The loss of prestige through- 
out the world, coupled with the loss 
of initiative, are more serious and 
augur unhappily for the future. It is 
high time to take stock of the cir- 
cumstances which have conspired to 
aggravate an already critical world 


situation. 


Shortcomings of U.S. 


Several factors are contributing to 
the current crisis in international re- 
lations. Among these are a spirit of 
defeatism in France, doubt in Great 
Britain, a feeling of false security 
elsewhere in the West, faulty intelli- 
gence, and so on. But fundamental 
to most of these manifestations of a 
lack of solidarity among the free na- 
tions are important shortcomings in 
United States foreign policy. 

During the earlier periods of our 
career as a nation, when foreign re- 
lations constituted a relatively small 
portion of the national life, a long- 


term and full-fledged foreign policy, 
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applicable to large segments of the 
globe, was not called for. Changes 
in party control of government un- 
doubtedly were reflected in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs but generally 
without vitally affecting the nation’s 
welfare, for at that time there ap- 
peared to be few grave dangers to 
in the outside 


American interests 


world. 


World War II, however, present- 
ed security problems of such magni- 
tude that for the first time it was 
found advisable to bridge party align- 
ments in government for the sake of 
strengthening the national war ef- 
fort. From the outbreak of the war, 
in fact, there was a relaxation in both 
political parties of the normal strife 
in foreign affairs and a trend to- 
ward a more united front on major 
issues—a trend marked by a notable 
conference on postwar plans between 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
John Foster Dulles in August 1944, 
which often is viewed as the be- 
ginning of bipartisanship in foreign 
policy. 

The practice gained ground as the 
United States was confronted with 
the enormous tasks of rehabilitation 
and of developing an international 
structure for world peace after the 
close of World War II. It is difficult 
to guess how the United States could 
have acted with sufficient promptness 
and effect in providing for the eco- 
nomic recovery of Western Europe 
and in bringing the nations of the 
North Atlantic area into a mutual 
defense system if it had not been for 
the cooperation of leaders of the two 
parties in both the executive and leg- 


islative branches of government. It is 


not too much to say that, in large 
measure, the place the United States 
had come to occupy in free world 
leadership, the scope of the mutual 
security system that was built up, 
and the extent to which the many 
threats from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries had been contained and world 
peace preserved down to 1952 were 
due to the willingness of the party 
in power to bring into active associa- 
tion responsible elements of the mi- 
nority party. Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, not long before his death, 
described bipartisan foreign policy as 
a mutual effort in the two-party sys- 
tem to unite the voice of both parties 
so that America would speak with 
maximum authority to “those who 
would defeat and conquer us and the 
free world.” 


Decline in U.S. Leadership 


Yet all of these achievements, so 
vastly important to Americans and 
to all freedom-loving peoples, may 
have been of only temporary utility. 
In the space of less than two years 
American leadership of free world 
forces has gravely declined. It has 
now reached its lowest point since 
the opening of World War II. The 
reasons are not difficult to state. For- 
eign policy and the conduct of for- 
eign relations have once more be- 
come political party issues. The Sec- 
retary of State, who of all official 
representatives of this government 
should appreciate the value of bi- 
partisanship in foreign policy, has 
been shackled in his efforts to de- 
velop and define a foreign policy 
applicable to the international situa- 
tions with which this nation is con- 
fronted, since he has been unable to 
speak for the nation at large. At Ge- 
neva not only our allies but our ene- 
mies have been aware of this fact, 
and largely for this reason the Ge- 
neva conference has proved to be a 
dismal failure. In consequence we 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ever policies are developed by the 
Executive. It is in this area where 
there is danger of two conflicts, one 
between the Executive and the Leg- 
islative, and the other between the 
parties within the Congress, espe- 
cially in election years. But these 
should be strictly a “family” matter. 

Reflecting my own experience on 
the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate, I feel that 
the present talk of a breakdown in 
the bipartisan support of our foreign 
policy is actually more imaginary 
than real. For the eight years that I 
have been on the Foreign Relations 
Committee I have been a member of 
the Far Eastern Subcommittee. Dur- 
ing the Democratic Congresses the 
chairman of the subcommittee was 
Senator John Sparkman of Alabama, 
a Democrat. During the 80th and the 
present Republican Congress I have 
had the responsibility of the chair- 
manship of that subcommittee. The 
committee at present has as other 
members Senator George of Georgia, 
a Democrat, and Senators Hicken- 
looper of Iowa and Knowland of 
California, both Republicans. As far 
as the subcommittee is concerned, I 
believe that in our thinking and in 
our advice to our colleagues in the 
Senate and to the Executive we have 
been substantially united. 


Even though the Executive must 
make most of the vital decisions 
without benefit of bipartisan concur- 
rence, there is a high duty to keep 
responsible leaders of both parties in 
Congress fully informed and, in all 
appropriate cases, to give the Con- 
gress as a whole the opportunity for- 
mally to ratify or disavow the deci- 
sion. Therein lay the basic flaw in 
President Truman’s program for ob- 
taining bipartisan support of his for- 
eign policy. , 

This flaw is best illustrated in his 


attitude toward the commitment of 
United States troops in Korea. Ad- 
vised by the then minority to submit 
this decision to Congress for ratifica- 
tion, he declined for the specific rea- 
son that he had been advised that as 
President he had the authority with- 
out the consent of Congress to so 
commit American troops. Many of 
us pointed out at the time that the 
legal question of “authority” was 
academic. The important issue was 
the wholehearted support of the 
American people as reflected through 
appropriate action of the Congress. 


We can be confident that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will not look at 
such a question solely from the point 
of view whether or not he has the 
“power” or the “authority.” In that 
confidence, in his determination to 
keep members of the Democratic 
minority informed, and in the sense 
of responsibility of the Democratic 
leaders lies the solution to the de- 
velopment of the highest possible de- 
gree of bipartisan support of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 


Kefauver 
(Continued from page 5) 


are confronted with the probable loss 
of Indochina, a strategic segment of 
Asia, to Communist aggression. 

At the beginning of the present 
Administration both the President 
and the Secretary of State gave pub- 
lic assurances that every effort would 
be made to recreate the bipartisan- 
ship that had played so large a part 
in winning support in Congress for 
the United Nations, the European 
Recovery Program, the North At- 
lantic Treaty, the European peace 
treaties and the peace treaty with 
Japan. Mr. Dulles was assured by 
prominent Democrats in both houses 
of Congress of their willingness to 
support his program. Such support, 
based on the practical experience 
gained in previous administrations, 


was well-nigh indispensable to that 
degree of coherence in foreign policy 
on which great-power prestige de- 
pends in these critical times. 

Nothing discredits a nation more 
than inconsistency in foreign policy. 
Nothing is more dangerous in times 
like these. Nothing is more prone to 
weaken the confidence and coopera- 
tion of our allies or to weaken their 
will to resist the pressures of com- 
munism or to contribute to totalita- 
rian aggression than weakness in for- 
eign policy; and at present it is im- 
possible to say that the United States 
has a national foreign policy applica- 
ble to many of the problems arising 
in Asia. 

It is clear that we need a new and 
serious effort at bipartisanship. This 
should stem from the office of the 
Chief Executive, where rests the re- 
sponsibility of the party in power for 
policy formulation. Effective Presi- 
dential leadership is the only form 
of insurance against damaging parti- 
sanship in Congress. 

Whenever opportunity offers for 
cooperation in the shaping and con- 
duct of foreign affairs, the Demo 
cratic party will not be found want- 
ing. As the minority leader of the 
Senate, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
of Texas, has recently said, “We will 
not abdicate our right to make legiti 
mate criticism. We will not submerge 
differences based upon principle. We 
will insist upon clear explanations of 
the policies in which we are asked to 
cooperate. But those are merely con- 
ditions which no party can abdicate, 
or should be expected to abdicate. 
Any offer of legitimate cooperation 
on the part of the majority will be 
accepted in the same spirit by the 
minority—now or at any other time.” 


On such a basis of firm, mutual 
cooperation and respect we can unite 
to face the challenge of totalitarian- 
ism whenever and wherever it threat- 


ens the free world. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Democracy in World Affairs 


The unanimous decision of the Unit 
ed States Supreme Court on May 
17 outlawing segregation in public 
schools, delivered at a time when the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and the Mid- 
dle East have been questioning this 
country’s attitude toward remnants 
of Western colonialism, has done 
more than tons of propaganda or 
fissionable material to strengthen the 
position of the United States in world 
affairs. The Supreme Court has gone 
a long way toward resolving what 
the Swedish sociologist Gunnar Myr- 
dal has called “The American Di 
lemma” but, in a wider context, is 
also the dilemma of the white man 
everywhere in dealing with non- 
whites. 

What has most deeply impressed 
both our own citizens and those of 
other nations is the basis on which 
the Supreme Court unequivocally 
reached its decision. To separate Ne 
gro children from others of similar 
age and qualifications solely because 
of their race, Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren said for the Court, “generates a 
feeling of inferiority as to their status 
in the community that may affect 
their hearts and minds in a way un- 


likely ever to be undone.” 


Revolution by Democracy 


This has been the core of the co- 
lonial problem and will continue to 
be wherever the “colonial” relation- 
ship between white peoples and non- 
whites continues to persist. It is, as 
all thoughtful observers have noted, 
a relationship deleterious to the mo- 
rale of both sides but perhaps more 
deleterious to the white man, who 
consciously or unconsciously experi 
ences a sense of guilt at his failure to 
reconcile the principles of democracy 


with his actual practice. Where such 


reconciliation has been achieved, at 
least in part, as in India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia, the 
white man, no less than the non- 
white, experiences a sense of libera- 
tion which releases his best energies 
for creative action. Where reconcilia- 
tion has not yet come to pass, as in 
Indochina and in most parts of Afri- 
ca, the white man finds himself em- 
battled in a struggle in which he is 
foredoomed to defeat—not because 
he lacks the military weapons to win 
it but because he is morally unarmed. 

Through the Supreme Court deci- 
sion the United States has won an- 
other chance to come before the 
world in its true character, as a na- 
tion that believes in revolution by 
democratic, as contrasted with totali- 
tarian, means. During and after 
World War II the American people 
were sympathetic to the struggle for 
national independence in the Asian 
possessions of Britain and the Neth- 
erlands—to such an extent that some 
Westerners, notably the French po- 
litical scientist André Siegfried, said 
that with respect to colonialism the 
United States was as revolutionary 
as the U.S.S.R. 

3ut as the fear of Soviet aggression 
increased after 1947, the belief de 
veloped here that decisions about re- 
maining colonial territories should 
be postponed to preserve order in 
underdeveloped areas and to keep 
the support in Europe of the colonial 
powers, Britain and France. The re- 
sult was a policy that might be de- 
scribed as arrested anticolonialism. 
Today in Indochina, where the Viet- 
namese are reluctant to fight com- 
munism because they have not yet 
received from the French a clear-cut 
recognition of their independence 


such as Britain and the Netherlands 


gave their former colonies in Asia, 
we, who no longer have colonies of 
our own, reap the bitter fruit of that 
policy. We are learning, the hard 
way, that the most convincing answer 
to Communist attempts at domina- 
tion is unadulterated democracy. 


How to Deal with Democracies 


What is true of our relations with 
colonial peoples is true also of our 
relations with the Western democ- 
racies. If we are to win their support 
for the policies we consider desirable, 
we cannot expect to use the methods 
of the totalitarian dictatorships. We 
cannot coerce, threaten or circum- 
vent our friends. This has been dra- 
matically demonstrated in the case 
of our friendship with Britain, which 
at the Geneva conference has been 
subjected to grave but, one must 
hope, not intolerable strains. The 
United States, at the outset, expressed 
doubts about the possibility of arriv- 
ing at a settlement of the Indochina 
crisis through negotiations with the 
Con nunis nations and sought to 
set up a £ .theast Asia security pact 
as a deterrent to the Communists be- 
fore the outcome of the conference 
was known. Britain, for its part, be- 
lieved that the creation of such a 
pact, particularly if arranged without 
the support of non-Communist Asian 
nations like India, would jeopardize 
the Geneva negotiations and _ pro- 
posed that it should be held in re- 
serve in case the negotiations ended 
in failure. After an initial unfavor- 
able reaction here, an attempt at re- 
conciliation of our views with those 
of Britain, as well as India, is now 
under way. 

Other democratic peoples, too, have 
their opinions and have a right to ex- 


press them freely. It is important for 


our survival to know what they think 
and, even more, why they think as 
they do. It may shake us to discover 
from a recent survey by the Institute 
of Public Opinion that 56 percent of 
Britishers polled believe Britain is 
giving in too much to the United 
States in its foreign policy, and that 
40 percent disapprove of the role we 
are playing in world affairs (fortu- 
nately for us, 74 percent disapprove 
of the role played by the U.S.S.R.). 
But the shock of learning this may 
be beneficial if it spurs us to treat the 
British, as well as other peoples, in 
the way we ourselves would like to 
be treated. 

General William F. Dean, in the 
story of his ordeal at the hands of the 
Chinese Communists, expresses well 
the democratic point of view when 
he says: “An army can be a show 
window for democracy only if every 
man in it is convinced that he is 
fighting for a free world and that he 
personally represents the ideals that 
can make a free world.” 


Vera Micuetes DEAN 


Cowles 
(Continued from page 2) 
our own national security to help 
Nehru, regardless of how his appar- 
ent inconsistencies and criticisms of 
our policies may at times annoy us. 
Most Asians, including Nehru, 
loathe colonialism. Most of them, 


possibly including even Nehru, in- 
stinctively fear that the Westerner 
who talks about preventing the 
spread of communism in Asia secret- 
ly wants to exploit the natives, just 
as the French exploited the Indochi- 
nese for so many decades. 

If we could privately prevail on 
the French and the Portuguese im- 
mediately and voluntarily to give up 
the enclaves they still hold in the 
Indian subcontinent, it might make 
a significant difference in Nehru’s 
attitude toward us. France still holds 
four small and eccnomically unim- 
portant colonies, and Portugal still 
holds three in India. The inhabitants 
are overwhelmingly in favor of unit- 
ing with India, but the European 
powers have so far refused to give 
them up. 


Nehru’s prestige throughout South 
Asia is enormous. If we could per- 
suade Nehru to assume the leader- 
ship in forming an Asian alliance of 
the further 
spread of communism in South Asia, 
and if Nehru would then ask that 
the United Nations pledge that its 
members would resist militarily any 


free nations to stem 


external aggression, that, as I see it, 
would be the optimum solution, tem- 
porarily and possibly permanently, 
for the grave question confronting us. 

The people of Indochina had little 
enthusiasm for helping the French 
resist the Vietminh, not because they 


wanted communism but because they 
wanted the French to get out. White 
colonial exploitation was the devil 
they knew and hated. Communism 
was a remote and unknown devil. 

I take it that our immediate na- 
tional purpose is to prevent the fur- 
ther spread of communism in South 
Asia but to accomplish it without in- 
volving American troops in a jungle 
war. 

What I am affirmatively advocat- 
ing is, first, that the American peo- 
ple and the Congress re-examine, in 
the light of the gravity of the inter- 
national situation, some of our pres- 
ent political and economic positions 
with a view toward modifying them 
so that we can attain a firmer soli- 
darity between ourselves and the rest 
of the free world, namely our poten- 
tial allies. Secondly, 1 am advocating 
that to the maximum degree possible 
we work through the United Nations 
and not act unilaterally. 

I realize that I have expressed some 
unpopular views, views which may 
have shocked some of you, views 
with which many or most of you 
disagree. But what is freedom if it 
is not an environment in which un- 
popular views can be expressed? 
(John Cowles, president of The Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune, is president of 
the Harvard Alumni Association. This arti- 
cle is drawn from an address he made at 
the annual meeting of the Associated Har- 


vard Clubs in Rochester, New York, on 
May 15.) 
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